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How often has an anxious motner ieu wu.i ««, F ornaps 
exasperated and more anxious, by hearing tales of the 

wonderful babes of yore! .... f , 

The weight and height and intelligence of her husband, 

sisters brothers, and even of herself. Memory plays us 
wondrous false, as regards measurements, and just as the 
houses and villages of our childhood grow perceptibly in 
grandeur as our years increase, so our children’s precocity 
becomes more and more wonderful as we develope into 
grandparents, and these children are held up as most 
favourable examples to their own little ones. 

To counteract all this, there is nothing like hard fact. 
Would the baby who weighed 12 lbs. at birth have weighed 
as much if the pounds had been tested by reliable scales, 
and not merely by the poise of a genial doctor’s hands! 
Would not the pounds have decreased in number if a trusty 
record had been made of them, and not the flattering 
mother’s memory been alone relied upon ? 

There are several means of making such records, and their 
value cannot for a moment be denied. Francis Galton’s 
“ Life History Album ” is the one I know best, and its only 
fault is that, for us busy mothers, it may be somewhat too 
minute and detailed. It contains : — 

1. A Genealogical Record. The value of this will be patent 
to every one in our day, when the science of heredity is 
gradually occupying more and more the minds of our 
important thinkers. As is stated in the introduction to the 
book — “ A carefully prepared family medical history is of 
the greatest value, for most diseases are hereditary, some 
very strongly so; and such a record of hereditary P re ' 
disposition makes it possible to foretell, and to guard 
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2. Description of the Child at Birth. This is important, 
as regards subsequent development, and also, I consider’ 
most interesting to the mother in comparing her different 
children. It is also of great use in helping her to determine 
what conditions of life during pregnancy had the best result. 

I think this record would prove pretty generally that the 
first child, except in the case of extremely strong women, is 
the least satisfactory. This, I consider, is owing to the fact 
that the young mother is anxious to hide her condition as 
long as possible, as if it were indeed a disgrace, and therefore 
to make little or no alteration in her daily round of pleasure 
and duties ; and is, alas ! usually praised and admired for 
so doing — “ How wonderful so and so is!” But I firmly 
believe that such a book as we are considering would help 
forward the knowledge that the busy rush of town life is not 
the right pre-natal condition of life. 

3. Records indicating Height and Weight. The importance 

of frequent observation in this respect cannot be too highly 
appreciated. “ Variations of Weight,” to quote again from 
the introduction, “are the surest guide to variations of 
health. Arrested increase, and a gradual or sudden loss 
of weight, often occurs before any other symptoms of disease 
can be detected, and may be the first to give the alarm and 
call attention to the health of the child. Insidious diseases 
may thus be met early and checked ; dangerous illnesses 
may be avoided, and even life preserved, by a careful atten- 
tion to this indication.” . _ . . , 

4. Charts showing average Height and Weight of Girls and 


Boys at different ages. _ t 

5. Brief Life-History Notes. Here the main features o 

child’s daily life are recorded. How much time is spent in 

lessons, in the open air, in sleep, etc. ' nuIT ' er ,°, 
and any change of residence, should also be entered here. 

I do not think the interest of hlTchUd 

estimated. They are interesting to t e P a ’ shmv a j S o 
and afterwards to the child’s own c : n re " ation J character , 
the influence of surroundings and ot F 


ml 6 d History. The no.es here recorded will be of 
0. lvieauai nisiorj. well be the case, he 

great value to the owner whe , means of this 

removes to some new locality c 
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TT ^ ndviser a statement of his health 
book, show to his me him a u courant with his whole 

record, and thus at once pu 

COnSt J U „‘w marie Observations. The scientific advantage 
7 . Anthrop ^ headings as strength of pull, 

of a correC f . etc ., keenness of sight and hearing, i s 

col ° Ur ° f ra n v acknowledged to need further comment. 
'°°tpliotoZaphs. These lend a truly human touch to the 
. 8 t P °L* ar e also scientifically valuable, particularly if 
they are obtained untouched-up, so as to show in the face 
the marks of mental growth. 

o Marriage and Children. Thus the record is contmued 
until the child in his turn has children for whom to keep 
such a book, and how interesting w.U be the comparison 
between the life history albums of the ch.ldren and those 

of the parent. 




LESSONS FROM DARWIN. 

By Janet M. Haycraft. 

111. SOME BRAZILIAN INSECTS. 

One of the most delightful things about going away from 
home is, that we are able to see objects which are fresh and 
new to us. We all know when we go away to the seaside 
how glorious it is to watch the beautiful changing waves 
tumbling in upon the beach, and perhaps the greatest part 
of their charm is, that we do not always see them. I think 
the people who live at the seaside always, can never quite 
enjoy the waves in the same manner as those who come from 
the town or the inland country. 

In the same way you can understand what a delight it 
must be to anybody who is fond of watching animal life, to 
go away into some foreign country where the creatures are 
very different from those at home, and the insects so brilliantly 
coloured and so numerous that the forests and groves seem 
alive with them. 

That Darwin felt this joy in seeing the beautiful animals, 
birds, and insects in South America, we can very easily read 
in his “Journal,” and he writes of many of his discoveries 
as if each new thing he found out was a real source o 

pleasure to him. . . f 

While he was in Brazil, a large district in the east o 
South America, Darwin made a large collection of insects 
He tells us he was much surprised at the a its o on 
particular butterfly, which we may call tlu \\a ^ 

fly.” If you have ever caught or watched a but er > , > 

know very well that even our finest and lar ff e ^ one n S 1 f k "° d t 
walk about, and, indeed, Darwin said this was the » only kind 
he had eve; seen that uses its legs for running. He Ad not 
find out this peculiar fact for some time, an m ° 
as he cautiously approached with his forceps (which a > ou 
know, are little delicate pincers for taking up and holding 
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